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Federations and Unions Within the British Empire. By Hugh Edward 
Egerton. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. pp. 302. 

This book deals with the most interesting phase of the British Em- 
pire — its evolution from a collection of scattered provinces, each de- 
pendent on Great Britain and disconnected from each other, into a few 
great states — in some cases by the process of federation, and, in the 
case of British South Africa, by a process of close congregation so as to 
form a complete political unity. 

It is one of quite a long list of valuable works on the history and 
politics of the British Empire written or edited by Professor Egerton, 
who has thus found opportunity to extend the influence of the chair of 
Colonial History at Oxford, of which he is the first incumbent. 

It is intended, as the preface shows, primarily for the general reader 
who wishes to inform himself regarding the history and constitutions of 
the British States. Particularly, however, it is designed for use in the 
present constitutional reconstruction which is going on in Great Britain ; 
the purpose being to so present the constitutional history and the con- 
stitutions of the British States that these constitutions may be correctly 
estimated as precedents for Great Britain. As the author says (p. 3) : 

At a time when our unwritten constitution is in the melting-pot, it is surely 
a matter of importance that we should know the exact significance of the prece- 
dents which, with a light heart, our self-constituted political guides quote to us 
from their respective platforms. 

In an Introduction of about a hundred pages, Professor Egerton 
gives a historical account of the causes which led to the formation of the 
New England Confederation (1643), Canada (1867), the Common- 
wealth of Australia (1900), and the Union of South Africa (1909). 
There is a Conclusion, in which he expresses his views regarding present 
tendencies towards federation or union in the British Empire as a whole. 
The remaining pages are occupied by the texts of the statutes and docu- 
ments forming the constitutions of these Federations and Unions, to 
which there are explanatory footnotes which contain much of historical 
and political interest. 

By thus bringing together these constitutions, the similarities and 
differences between Canada, Australia and South Africa, and between 
each of them and Great Britain and the United States, are made mani- 
fest; all of tbem being under responsible government; Canada being 
federated under a system whereby the residue of power is in the Federal 
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Government; Australia under a system somewhat like our own, the 
States retaining the residuary power ; and South Africa having a unitary 
form, so that the provinces are subordinate to the central government. 

The author's definition of " federation " follows that of other English 
writers, and would doubtless be accepted by most Americans. "A federal 
form of government," he says (p. 8), "is found where communities, 
which possess for certain purposes a distinct political existence, join 
together to form a common whole, without losing their separate exist- 
ence." " Union," in the title of the book and elsewhere, is opposed to 
" federation " — the necessary implication seeming to be that in British 
usage, that only is a " union " in which communities join together to 
form a common whole, losing their separate existence. This is, of course, 
not consistent with American usage. We universally speak of the United 
States as a federal union, though it is a federation according to the 
definition of that word given by the author. The use of the word 
" union " in the South Africa Act, and in the Act of Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, may, however, be pointed to as justifying the re- 
stricted meaning in the British world. 

The relations between the self-governing countries and between each 
of them and Great Britain Professor Egerton recognizes as being inter- 
national to some extent. He says (pp. 100, 101) : 

Though the need of closer union [in the British Empire] is now more clearly 
realized than at any previous date, few would now support the simple proposal 
of converting the present Parliament into a Parliament of the Empire by giving 
representatives to the oversea Dominions and Colonies. * * * 

In broad contrast with the United States after the War of Independence, and 
with the Dominion [of Canada], the Commonwealth [of Australia], and the 
Union of British South Africa, the British Empire has already reached a stage 
of development at which its component parts consist of communities with most 
of the attributes of distinct nations. The most keen-sighted of imperialists now 
recognize that what is necessary is a federation of nations, not of provinces. In 
this state of things past precedents count for very little; and a new form of 
Constitution must needs be evolved to meet a condition of affairs wholly new. 
A consensus of opinion seems to regard the Imperial Conference as the point of 
departure, from which may be evolved a more systematic organization of the 
empire. 

If what is now necessary in the British Empire is a " federation of 
nations," students of international law may well study the evolution of 
the British Empire as throwing light upon the probable course of evolu- 
tion within the society of nations. It may be there is a parallelism 
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between the Imperial Conferences as " the point of departure from which 
may be evolved a more systematic organization of the Empire," and the 
Hague Conferences as the point of departure from which may be evolved 
a more systematic organization of the society of nations. 

The book is to be commended to the American reader as an authorita- 
tive statement about matters regarding which we have a constant and 
growing interest. 

A. H. Snow. 



Volherrechtliche Falle zum Akademischen Gebrauch und Selbstudium. 
By Dr. Karl Strupp. Gotha: Priedrich Andreas Perthes. 1911 

pp. 42. 

Two years ago Professor Oppenheim published a selection of " Inter- 
national Incidents" (favorably reviewed in this Journal), 1 and now 
a German author issues a modest pamphlet of forty-two pages containing 
some two hundred cases, incidents or problems. 

The cases or problems are carefully framed in order to compel the 
student or reader to discuss the principles of international law involved 
and to reach a reasonable or supportable conclusion, and without indicat- 
ing a grouping, they nevertheless are grouped in systematic and scientific 
order. 

The purpose of the present note is to call attention to the existence 
and usefulness of the collection for the class room or for private study, 
not to discuss or to solve the problems, but it should be stated that the 
editor has availed himself of decided cases, some of which have provoked 
much controversy, such as Regina v. Keyn with which the collection 
begins, and he has paid more than passing attention to the awards of 
international tribunals. (The Alabama Case, No. 158, p. 33 ; Casablanca 
Case, No. 67, p. 15.) 

Diplomatic incidents are numerous, and the inevitable New Orleans 
incident of 1891 between Italy and the United States (No. 50, p. 10) 
is laid before the student. Many such well-known cases figure in this 
little collection, and the incidents of the recent Eusso-Japanese war 
supply not a little food for thought and discussion. (No. 117, p. 26 ; No. 
126, p. 27; No. 162, p. 34; No. 168, p. 36; No. 171, p. 36.) The Hague 
Conferences are not overlooked, and some of their provisions are illus- 

i January 1910, p. 251. 



